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NOTES FOR A NEW MYTHOLOGY 


By Hanreut Lone 


THE HIGHROAD TO THE WEST 
To Alice Lavinia Knoblauch 


As the procession came through the marble gateway 
of St. James’ Cemetery, the motor-car of the chief 
mourner was observed to swing out of line and take the 
highroad to the west, gathering speed as it went, and dis- 
appearing in a cloud of dust. The chauffeurs of the 
other cars gazed after it in surprise, and a lady in the 
third car turned anxiously to her husband, and said, 

‘¢ John has gone on his nerve too long, and I’m afraid 
something has happened. Ought you not to follow 
him?’’ 

‘‘His mother is with him,’’ returned her husband. 
‘‘She has more power over him than I.’’ But he stroked 
his black moustache uneasily. 


Old Mrs. Beaumont had been as surprised as anyone 
when her son, with his tortured eyes, had leaned forward 
to the driver and cried, ‘‘Get away from these black car- 
riages. Take the yellow road to the west, and drive 
fast.’’ 

The lost wife had been made of familiar and un- 
familiar beauty in equal portions, which made her going 
irreparable, for only to such a nature could Beaumont 
respond. He felt that her Creator had made her eloquent 
of all the things He wished him to ponder and under- 
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stand. Day and night she had assumed for him myste- 
rious and beautiful images past his guessing. 

His mother searched his face. 

Years before, at the seaside, when he played on the 
sands with other children, she had noticed him gazing 
upward or about, as though he were conscious of beings 
in the air. For he seemed aware of presences to which 
others were dead, just as certain persons are more alive 
to birds and blossoms than to their human brothers and 
sisters. As he grew older he continued to withdraw his 
attention from what surrounded him, by impetuous jour- 
neys and sudden fantastic actions, thought by many to 
be almost somnambulistic. 

His eyes were not gazing at the leafy valley through 
which the car passed, and just where they were gazing 
was uncertain; and this had always been the way with 
his eyes. 

‘“Where are you going, John?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I’m following music, mother.’’ 

The driver slackened speed, and glancing around in- 
quired, ‘‘ Are you sure you know the road, sir? It is new 
to me.’’ 

‘‘Go on,’’ answered Beaumont, with something in his 
voice like exultation. 

The driver glanced hesitatingly at the roadside, and 
then went ahead. Mrs. Beaumont, who had not been 
observant, turned to her window with a slight start. 
They were in a wood of ancient oaks. Every tree in this 
wood was a veiled woman with a black harp, and there 
played about each a russet and tawny flame, and from 
the being of each went forth limbs and branches. The 
music in the air came not from the wind in the leaves, 
but from the fingers of the women moving over strings. 
Certain of the trees were dying; but even in the face of 
death the harps discoursed only of life, of life forever. 

They drove out of the wood and into another country, 
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beneath colossal snow-hooded mountains. The road 
curved by a vast and silent water, stained with sunset. 
About this lake were low spreading trees, like banyans, 
and they passed women standing in the water, motion- 
less, wearing robes of light. They came to a town. 
From the road its roofs climbed up the mountain side, 
and the tiles were of many shades. It was a town so 
different from other towns that the driver became 
alarmed again, and said, ‘‘I don’t like it, sir. There’s 
something queer about these sights and sounds.”’ 

Beaumont had to reassure the driver, but his mother 
appeared to understand fabulous matters. 

It was a town where children at their play wore haloes. 
Those who were soon to die wore golden haloes, and those 
who were to live long lives and endure much wore crim- 
son haloes; and the fair little bodies seemed to dart 
about in lambent flames. 

Beaumont leaned from the window of the car, and 
called to a dark-haired boy, who was playing nearby, 
‘‘Would you bring us some water?’’ 

The boy went to a fountain and returned with a cup 
made of earth. Mrs. Beaumont drank deep of it, but the 
chauffeur had to be urged. He took the cup and exam- 
ined its design, shaking his head; what it contained 
seemed to be water, and he gulped some down. Beau- 
mont himself drained the rest, and gave the cup back to 
the boy with a caress. 

The chauffeur was now more willing. Beaumont put 
his arm about his mother and drew her close to him. 
Little haloes flashed past the window, and the car shot 
from that visionary town like an arrow. 

‘*T thought I should die, in the church,’’ he began. 
‘*My eyes were blinded with tears, and my ears heard 
only silence, and my heart was cold. But red roses about 
the chancel gleamed through the pale words of the psalm; 
and beautiful promises began to be intertwined with the 
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trembling speech of the organ. The death-concerto dis- 
solved into the air, with the flowers slain for my love’s 
going. Mother, I knew I must seek music and flowers, 
for she was music and flowers, and in those presences 
she awaits me. I could not return to the city, even for a 
moment. This is the road to music, and I am going to 
the end of it.’’ 

‘‘T will go with you, whatever the end,’’ said his 
mother. 

The sun had set, and its afterglow upon the country 
through which they traveled made everything uncertain, 
and objects were hard to descry clearly. The air was 
fragrant, for the breezes of the land were a perfume to 
which all flowers and fruits contributed something of 
their nature. The earth seemed a faint red by the road- 
side, and off in the unaccustomed light rose what ap- 
peared to be the tall white stems of royal palms. These 
palms grew more frequent, and came nearer; and the 
afterglow of the sun gave way to a steadier and a purer 
light. 

They came to the end of the road, and Beaumont helped 
his mother from the car. 

Though the landscape included in its beauty every ob- 
ject on every hand, though the beauty of the landscape 
was paramount and all pervading, Beaumont knew that 
he had reached the place of crucifixions; and he visual- 
ized it with perfect clarity. The crucified, who were alive 
and of gracious aspect, with no pain visible in their faces, 
hung among flower-covered trees, in groups or singly at 
indeterminate distances; and often vines went from tree 
to tree, and from the limbs of one crucified to the limbs of 
another. Little birds flew to and fro, singing; they went 
from one fountain to another, and carried speech from 
the lips of one martyr to the lips of the next. 

Some of the crucified were old men with white beards, 
some were mere striplings; and among them hung deli- 
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cate women, their arms lying along their sides, and their 
heads turned away a little, with eyes closed to all but 
inward vision. Occasionally, there were crosses not occu- 
pied; but one felt that somewhere in the world of men, 
absent for a time, were the owners of these crosses. 

Beaumont, supporting his mother, walked among the 
trees, gazing at the faces above him, until he found one 
he might accost. It was a young man of his own age, 
about whose brow curved laurel leaves. His black locks 
were close-cut, and his brown eyes gazed down in com- 
passion at the strangers. 

With a gesture toward the living trees, Beaumont said, 
‘‘T see, but I do not understand.’’ 

‘‘We are here because we know the meaning of pain,”’ 
said the athlete. ‘‘That is why we hang in peace among 
the flowers and birds.”’’ 

‘‘But the flowers and the birds?’’ 

‘“We make them out of our griefs. They are our blos- 
soms and our words; they are all that we could not have, 
all that we could not be. Beauty such as you cannot see 
until you are nailed to your cross, and content to be 
nailed there, comes to comfort us.’’ 

‘What was your grief, friend?’’ 

‘“My griefs were triple, and all came on the same day: 
grief for a friend who betrayed me, grief for a great 
enterprise ruined through his treachery, grief for my 
beloved who gave up her life for me.’’ 

Beaumont was paler. 

‘‘T came hither as you did, following far music,’’ con- 
tinued the young man, ‘‘and a lady told me to follow my 
music back to the world. Her advice seemed good to me; 
until then my disaster had been controlling me, and now 
I thought to control it. My love is very near me here; 
she was the lady who pointed me the way. I did as she 
bade; and living in the world of men as I do every day, 
I find that I live here too, and more abundantly.’’ 
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‘*Quite so,’’ answered Beaumont. 

When he had escorted his mother to the automobile, he 
paused for another view of the landscape. He noticed an 
empty cross, and pointed it out to his mother. Then he 
took his seat, saying again, ‘‘Quite so.’’ 

The driver turned the car, and started slowly on the 
road back to the world. 


THE GARDEN OF ROSEMONDE 
To Frederick Clayton 


Not far from where the Butler turnpike crosses the 
Allegheny river, in the outskirts of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, once lived a man who delighted in his impressions 
of sunlight and of growing things. Remaining much at 
home, this man lived a life which was to him a daily 
dream of beauty, though it might have seemed monoto- 
nous to others. His work over for the day, he would 
meditate in the shade of his garden, or read there one of 
the unusual manuscripts he spent years in gathering. 

Mr. Pitcairn was short and stout, with a sandy mous- 
tache; and to see him, one would not at first believe him 
to be the kind of man he really was. 

Once Mr. Pitcairn had an adventure. It was connected 
with a manuscript in his possession, called The Garden of 
Rosemonde, the origin of which was uncertain. Rose- 
monde, the heroine, loved the sunset. She attired herself 
for it as for a ceremony. The narrator had heard her 
cry to her maid, ‘‘ What sunset is this, my dear?’’ And 
the maid would answer, it might be, ‘‘It is the 1453rd 
sunset, since the time when sunsets came into being for 
you.’’ Then Rosemonde would descend the stairway of 
white stone to the miraculous portals of her villa, and 
gazing across the waters of the far lake, would face the 
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mountains of dream, the pink cities, the belts of flame, 
the rivers of blood. 

By what disenchantment Rosemonde had come to love 
the sunset, who can say? And who is there to speak of 
nights when her pillow was damp with her tears? 

Sunset, in the words of the unknown chronicler, is the 
light of death. From it one passes congenially into the 
dusk, the hour when man is most sensitive and most 
gentle. The strange colors came to Rosemonde in the 
portals of her villa, or she would walk to the end of her 
garden, and gaze back at them reflected in the mica, feld- 
spar, and bits of glass of its facade. The villa was in the 
syle of architecture called churrigueresque, a baroque 
shivered and shattered and responsive to the play of 
light; and against its walls she placed the human form 
when composing a contribution she had made to the 
theatre of illusion, called The Nude and the Sunset. 

The principle Rosemonde developed in this work may 
be summed up in a sentence: ‘‘The human body is the 
quintessence of history and nature; we focus the world 
by placing, actually or mentally, a single figure.’’ Many 
experiments, the choice of time dictated invariably by 
her passion for the sunset, strengthened her in the jus- 
tice of the idea. Her endeavors were humble, beginning 
with the disposition of a youth or two, or a maiden or 
two, where they would most resemble music. She pro- 
ceeded to scenes of grandeur, done still with sparing 
means, in which the clouds and the skies and all else were 
as an accompaniment to man, man the creature of dust, 
born perhaps but to perish, whose history thus far has 
been unceasing sunset. 

Mr. Pitcairn’s manuscript was a detailed account of 
the experiments, with remarks on mountains and prai- 
ries as background, and on the use of horses. Such was 
Rosemonde, priestess of sun and sunset, interpreter of a 
moment of every day which has had few interpreters. It 
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remains only to say that Mr. Pitcairn was unable to rid 
himself of the memory of a house on the Butler pike 
which was of the style called churrigueresque, and that 
his imagination, rather than his common sense, connected 
it with Rosemonde. 

Before his rather late dinner, our friend was accus- 
tomed to take a solitary promenade; and on the day I 
refer to he had passed the outskirts of the city, and had 
entered a wooded valley in a region he had not frequent- 
ed. Of a sudden he felt the presence of the familiar, and 
glancing up the slope he saw the yellow tiles of the house 
he had associated with the manuscript. Curiosity led 
him to turn in its direction; and though the ascent was 
hard and even painful by reason of the tangled hazels 
and hawthorns, and the rank growth of nettles, he per- 
sisted, and came at last to an open space. Before him 
rose the wall of the garden, above it a few sprays of 
azalea with coral and lemon-colored blossoms. The sun 
was dropping rapidly; and after a moment’s hesitation, 
Mr. Pitcairn opened a door in the wall and, inside the 
garden, secreted himself among the azaleas. 

The scene was that of the written tale. There was the 
fountain and the pool, the baroque facade of stone and 
stucco beyond it, and encircling the open stretch of lawn, 
certain flowers and shrubs which in the story had borne 
alien names, but which were simply the syringas, iris, 
and early roses he had always known and loved. The 
wealth of the azaleas quite dazzled him, yellows, reds, 
oranges, flaming corals; and mingling with them, just 
open, the impassioned carmine of the rhododendron. 

A young woman in a golden gown, with a wreath of 
laurel, appeared in the portals of the villa. It was Rose- 
monde; and when she held out her arms to the sunset and 
closed her eyes, throwing back her head, something 
ancient woke in Mr. Pitcairn, and he remembered that in 
distant centuries he too had worn laurel and extended 
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arms to the sun. Two white-haired women followed her, 
and the three came down the garden and seated them- 
selves in wicker chairs which faced the villa. They spoke 
together; and though it was curious that he should, Mr. 
Pitcairn caught the import of what they said. 

And what he knew was this: Rosemonde had two favor- 
ites, young men from the valley below, who took turns 
devising the brief tableaux which with her often accom- 
panied the close of day. The younger, Faloton, had been 
introduced into the circle by his grandmother, one of the 
duennas; and though conscious of something dubious in 
him, Rosemonde could not send him away, because he 
loved her. Out of his passion he had produced decora- 
tions which were astonishing. He was too barbarous; he 
insisted too much on the disturbing and the eccentric. 
He was always bringing up questions which Rosemonde 
had never faced in all honesty; among them, the question 
of why she loved the visible, of what might live within 
the human form to make it dear to her. To Faloton it 
was not dear; it was merely a stage property, like two 
yards of a certain brocade, to be used as one chose. 

Crescencio, though more impulsive and more foolish, 
was closer to her heart. In his improvisations there was 
always the shadow of an innocence man had borne in the 
beginning, which none of his later moods had shown. 
When he acted before her, Rosemonde beheld the earthly 
scene, and the race of man nourished by the same blood 
as the foliage, fading again into the landscapes of a 
garden lost long ago. Crescencio brought her an en- 
chantment greater than her disenchantment. Yet he was 
taciturn about the novel art he practised, perhaps he was 
even ignorant of its principles; while the conversation of 
Faloton charmed and stimulated. Faloton he could not 
rival in regard to color, either; Faloton multiplied the 
possibilities of its employment, and conveyed the sense 
of bewilderment and of infinity. But he was desperately 
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jealous of Crescencio, and he knew he had reason to be: 
that he himself lacked qualities which were present, to 
the joy of Rosemonde, in his rival. 

The sun was broken into the extremes of rococo 
against the scintillating wall. And the ladies spoke of 
the rivalry between the youthful impresarios. Tonight 
the action had been arranged by Crescencio, and he was 
to represent it himself. He had had it in mind for some 
days to present the fable of the unicorn; but these beasts, 
who resist on principle the approach of any but a virgin 
spirit, are not commonly met with, and it was only by a 
fortunate chance that he had found one. With gratifica- 
tion the ladies now beheld it reclining in a corner of the 
garden, the curling pointed horn in the middle of its 
forehead. 

Suggesting that the unicorn is all far beauty toward 
which the spirit of man turns, Crescencio approached it 
tentatively in one human guise after another. When it 
saw him with the gold helmet and the raven plume of 
Alexander, carrying shield and spear, the beast trembled 
and shook its head menacingly. Then the lad with a 
mischievous smile threw aside his war-like trappings and 
covered his body with a hermit’s robe, folding his arms as 
though in meditation, and walking slowly with downcast 
eyes. Liking resignation as little as violence, the unicorn 
rose to its feet and began to paw the sod. For his third 
approach Crescencio became the spirit of undirected 
enterprise, crossing the garden on the red wheel of a 
dynamo, and bearing a miniature telegraph pole on the 
palm of his outstretched hand. He had to stop abruptly, 
for the sensitive beast lowered its head and made as 
though to charge. With a cry of delight, the boy leapt 
from the wheel and stood before the beast naked and 
helpless, and blinded by the last rays of the sun. It 
changed its mind at once, and fell to cropping the turf at 
his feet. 
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The sun passed from sight, and the youth hung the 
unicorn with garlands of iris. The ladies were about to 
applaud, and Mr. Pitcairn in his hiding place also judged 
the mime to be concluded. But suddenly, like a flash of 
silver, an arrow from the shrubbery pierced the side of 
Crescencio, and with a cry he reeled and fell to the 
ground. The ladies could not believe their eyes; under 
the spell of thoughts induced by the fable, they strove to 
regard this event too as symbolical. But the unicorn 
spied Faloton with the murderous bow in his hand, across 
the garden. It regarded him without moving; he was 
clothed as the Angel of Death, and he moved forward 
darkly, with the jerky steps of a puppet. 

‘‘Tt is I who am the end of day,’’ the newcomer de- 
claimed, and pointed to his dying rival. ‘‘Without me, 
the play would lack its real significance.’’ 

They were his last words. He had hoped to escape 
after combining his revenge with the demonstration of 
how, when one has decoration in mind, a fellow human 
being may furnish the brocade; but he acted too slowly. 
Hardly had he turned to flee before the unicorn was 
goring him. He screamed once. The dusk deepened; 
and the ladies, tense and horrified, were alone with the 
fabulous beast, and the two dead youths. 


Night blackened the flowers in the garden, and there 
ensued a long period of silence, at the end of which Mr. 
Pitcairn found himself lying on a hill-top under the 
stars, some miles out on the Butler road. He took his 
way home bewildered and quiet. Search where he would 
many days thereafter, he never found trace of Rose- 
monde nor of the magic azaleas. The priestess of sunset, 
with her garden and her facade of mica, had become 
again what she had been before, a dream. 
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INTRODUCTION TO A REVERY 
To Edmond Esquerré 


The amphitheatre was crowded, under its awnings of 
yellow and blue; it was the third day of the games, and 
the hour of the discus-throw. A youth hardly more than 
a stripling went out to meet Diallus. The bronzed cham- 
pion, who awaited him impatiently, showed surprise. 

‘‘T have never seen you before,’’ he said. ‘‘I expected 
to meet Philip here, the son of Clitor.’’ 

‘¢‘Philip is dead,’’ said the youth, coldly. ‘‘I am his 
brother Stasander.’’ 

The color left the cheeks of Diallus. ‘‘Philip dead?’’ 
he repeated. ‘‘Why should Philip die?’’ 

The boy looked surprised in turn. ‘‘ Because you de- 
feated him last year. He died of a broken heart.’’ 

Diallus narrowed his brows. ‘‘Are you not mistaken? 
Though I was the victor, the way he smiled at his defeat 
put me to shame.”’ 

‘*You did not see beyond the smile. Philip lived only 
to conquer, so that he might rest in marble along the 
drive where the athletes stand. His failure killed him.”’ 

‘‘Yet he promised to meet me here to-day. And it 
seems but yesterday he said the words.’’ 

‘‘Philip admired you, and praised you; but his despair 
was too great for him. My city has sent me in his place; 
it may be that what was denied him, may not be denied 
me. Though one can never tell . . .’’? The boy broke 
off with a philosophic shrug. 


The sun was setting when the two athletes, in their 
white.and scarlet robes, left the fields and mounted into 
Stasander’s chariot. They drove the black horses out of 
town, in the direction of the resting-place of Philip. 

‘“You too smile in defeat,’’ said Diallus grimly, ‘‘and 
is your smile likewise the smile of death?”’’ 
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Stasander smiled. ‘‘I prayed that my best might be 
good enough. If it is not, what is that to me? The gods 
are the gods.’’ 

‘‘He was young to die,’’ observed Diallus. 

The sun, dropping from sight, left a skyline of piercing 
silver. 

Stasander, though much younger, appeared to find his 
famous companion rather ingenuous; and when Diallus 
continued, ‘‘I wonder whether he is happy now,’’ the 
youth answered as he would a child, ‘‘Of course he is 
happy; he is on the island of heroes, on the island of 
Leuce, where it is said there are no cares. He longed to 
live on earth in marble; but what does it matter? Here 
he may be statueless, but there he is the friend of gods. 
Even marbles are washed away at length by the rains, 
and does not a ring worn thin on the finger indicate how 
complete our destruction will be?’’ 

‘Tt is strange that Philip should fear destruction so 
much.”’ 

‘*Yet is it, after all? Your perfect limbs stand under 
the plane trees of every concourse in the land, and will 
stand so a thousand years: do you pretend that it is 
nothing?’’ 

“Tt is nothing to me.’’ Diallus spoke with a fierceness. 

‘‘T have often gazed at your statue by the portico of 
the gymnasium, the statue with the eyes of malabar,’’ 
went on Stasander, looking attentively at his companion. 
‘‘There, in the late afternoon, maidens stroll by, com- 
paring one victor with another, and murmuring the 
words which maidens murmur. Of you they speak with 
bated breath, choosing you from the victors of many 
generations, remembering with awe that you are still 
alive, that you are still young, that you are still unwed. 
Sometimes at dusk I have overheard a maid whispering 
lovely words to your statue, as though in that cold stone 
you might have vision and feeling.’’ 
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The world was in a half-light as they dismounted from 
the car and walked up the path of tall straight aspens to 
the graveyard on the hill-top. They were silent; though 
there was no breeze, the leaves of that unquiet tree re- 
minded them of the spirits of the disembodied. Within 
the gate, they removed their sandals. The avenue of the 
dead wound between sarcophagi and funeral vases, and 
the ivy held still a lustre in the dusk. The tablets of 
stone, the bronze reliefs, in the deep sheathing of ivy and 
under an occasional willow, fascinated the visitors with 
thoughts of that farewell which includes all other fare- 
wells. 

Under the eaves of the little temple containing the 
ashes of Philip, was a likeness of the melancholy boy in 
relief, leaning at his ease against a column, and as it 
appeared to them, looking far away beyond the earth, at 
peace now with that stream of earthly change once so 
distressing to him that he would not accept life on the 
terms it made necessary. Diallus and Stasander each 
laid a funeral wreath on the altar, and each uttered a 
prayer with bent head. Since Diallus struggled with a 
more private prayer, Stasander walked away and left 
him alone. 


It was quite dark, except for the large stars. Sud- 
denly afraid, and wondering why Diallus did not rejoin 
him, Stasander found his way back to the tomb. The 
great athlete lay outstretched and lifeless; he had taken 
his own life. ‘‘Not to be outdone by the rival whom he 
vanquished,’’ murmured Stasander. When the shock of 
the discovery was over, he thought to himself, ‘‘Even 
now the gods bear him toward the island of Leuce, and 
towards an immortal body.”’ 

Stasander imagined the meeting on that fabulous 
island of the athlete who died because defeated with the 
athlete who died because victorious. Undoubtedly, it 
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would be a Homeric spot, craggy, and a good nourisher 
of youths. The heroes would feed on flowers. They 
would compete unceasingly in games, and it would not 
matter in the least who won and who lost: the strong 
would weave garlands for the weak, the fortunate for the 
unfortunate. 

The garlands would be of all kinds: of cosmosandalum, 
which the Spartans loved so much that the expense of it 
ruined them; of violets, the flower of Zeus; of the hya- 
cinth, which sprang from the blood of Ajax; of nastur- 
tiums . . . And he could imagine the heroes smiling as 
they crowned themselves with the scarlet sulphurous 
blossoms Pluto regarded as his own. Would they wear 
the flower of the apple, dear to Ariadne? Would Ariadne 
be there? Personally, no matter how fair the island, he 
wouldn’t care to go to Leuce unless she were there: even 
on earth, wherever he went in his solitude, if only to 
sleep, he was always hoping that she might be there. 
Ariadne was the one to cling to in the labyrinths of 
living. Truly, one heard that Helen alone of women was 
permitted to draw her breath on Leuce, and she because 
of her matchless beauty; it was said that the heroes loved 
to gaze at her, but instructed by the poets to regard her 
only as a spirit, they did not desire her. 

Surely, Ariadne would be there; the gods were just. 
What had been the purpose of the gods in setting apart 
such an island? In selecting and transporting to it those 
human beings who most resembled themselves, surely 
they wished to honor the loneliness of men who, in be- 
coming heroes, cease to be what they were before, and 
have not yet changed to the divinities they are to be. 
Man had invented the gods (a good many of them, too, 
since the days of Homer) because he wished them to do 
the things, such as maintaining an island of Leuce, which 
as yet he dared not do himself. Certainly, man had in- 
vented the gods, desiring to bring various events to pass 
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through those white dreams. They acted for man, if they 
acted at all, if they did not abide in imagination only, 
tempting us to be divine . . . Stasander found him- 
self lost suddenly in a forest darkened by the unknow- 
able. But he retraced his steps lightly to safer ground: 
he knew there must be somewhere an island on which 
victory and defeat could not be distinguished from each 
other, where flowers grew for the brows of everyone, and 
where, if instructed by the poets, one might gaze at 
beauty without desiring it. There must be, for such a 
place existed in his own mind. For him, his brother and 
Diallus were mingled in that vision. 


BY WAY OF POSTSCRIPT 


Tomorrow will be Easter. I have been spending a 
few days in a quiet valley in Fayette County, just out of 
reach of the fierce and powerful city where I have lived 
my youth and a few years more than my youth. The 
white clouds I see above me at this moment will doubt- 
less in the course of the morning drift over Pittsburgh. 
Reader, that is a fantastic thing to consider. 

An hour on a big train, and a half-hour on a little train 
which ran on a narrow track, took me from too familiar 
avenues and buildings and the memories of a city winter 
— which are not always gay — up this steep and wooded 
valley to the blue pond, the multitude of trees, and the 
lodging-house all by itself under naked branches. From 
the train window as I came, I saw pear trees, pyramids 
of white, blossoming from cinder-heaps near the mills. 
And my first evening here the yellow moon rose from 
leaves of cloud, at the end of a forest path. The thoughts 
of men may revolve for the most part in the circle of the 
usual; but the world is indeed full of the fantastic. 

This morning I have been walking about, using my 
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eyes. The tops of poplars and maples and certain oaks 
are coral and burnt-orange in the sun, and something 
white and foamy appears at the summit of other oaks and 
certain willows. Everywhere on the hillsides are shad- 
bushes in flower, puffs of white mist. Yet this bloom is 
but two days old; it did not exist the day I came. It is 
also the hour of the year’s first garland; and one might 
weave it of the blood-root, the yellow violet, the Easter- 
flower, the hepatica, and the jack-in-the-pulpit. Some of 
these blossoms please me by being exotic, others by being 
caprices and gambols. I see them all with quickened 
pulse; but the blood-root and the Easter-flower, because 
I remember that they are dear to men and women dear 
to me, go straight to my heart. 

Other seasons of the year are more steady, more tan- 
gible, than Spring, although there are moments when 
each of them, and Autumn in particular, transcends real- 
ity. But one never grows used to Spring; one may de- 
pend upon Spring always to be more than reality. Itisa 
season which supplements reality with something else. 
It is a release of images, many of them unearthly from 
any point of view; it is a release, too, of the most delicate 
odors we ever smell, and both observations are true of 
the first moments of Spring. Is it not true likewise that 
one feels Spring more deeply than the other seasons? 
For then one lives with the Invisible at hand, and trans- 
formations none can grasp surround one constantly. 
Spring is exotic, fabulous. From beginning to end it 
remains strange and inexplicable, too beautiful and too 
moving. 

For some reason my thoughts today return to the poet 
Ovid, in his banishment from Rome. I am skeptical as to 
whether Ovid was so unhappy among the Scythians as 
the critics, taking his letters at their face value, would 
have us believe. Yet the critics have much on their side. 
The Roman elegant must at first have taken up his life 
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among the barbarians with tears and despair. And no 
doubt all through his exile, moments recurred when he 
found the Scythians an element insoluble in his atmos- 
phere: Roman moods came back to him, of caste and tra- 
dition, to make him unhappy. At such times, although 
they were created by the same Mother, saw the same 
skies, observed the same planets, Ovid remembered that 
to be truly his friends and comrades, the Scythians would 
have had to undergo from the cradle a special training 
like his own, in the lap of luxury, at the feet of eminent 
scientists, priests, artists, and hair-dressers, apart from 
hills and pastures and village playmates, suffering the 
slow and awful hecatomb of the heart which an imperial 
_ civilization requires of its sons. 

But it was well for Ovid that in addition to being a 
Roman dandy he was a poet whose chief delight lay in 
meditating upon metamorphoses and tracing what be- 
guiled him in their implications. Such being his passion, 
when he found himself living the same life as nomads and 
shepherds, would he fail to remember that these rude 
disguises had proved especially congenial to the high 
gods? Need one hesitate then to imagine that a poet who 
had written of transformation might be grateful for the 
chance to live them in his own being? Until his exile life 
had been more or less a promenade before the temples of 
the eternal city, or a series of week-ends in the country 
when he read his latest fable to women who were fairer 
than their reputations. Yet after all, was that truly life 
—a poet so animated as Ovid would ask the question — 
if in this remote spot one might enter quiet waters, close 
oneself in leaves, discover sheep and shepherdesses? 
Perhaps the old dreams, the fables of the golden age, 
were right. Perhaps the autochthonous represented an 
element into which he might enter as one enters water 
and air and light, and which a poet might find worthy of 
loving: the element of unchanging humanity, of simple 
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beings who are part and parcel of the landscape, related 
mysteriously to flowers and trees, in their time perishing 
likewise and going down into the sacred earth. 

New conceptions of poetry would be revealed to him, 
with this clearer view of the form to be celebrated. Ful- 
some praise of Augustus and of Rome might suit dream- 
ers who were blind to villages close to the subtle earth; 
it was not for him, though discretion might dictate an 
occasional piece of flattery. His instinct had been sound, 
to write of love, and of the forms divine and otherwise 
which love assumes among the children of men; but there 
was occasion now for a more tender lyre, if he were to 
sing the deeper beauty his pastoral days revealed to him. 
That Ovid sang that song I feel certain; but he was afraid 
of the corrupt and urbane world in which his former self, 
like that of his own Daphne, had pleased too much and 
caused him to be injured. So he sang it only to himself, 
on Spring mornings along Scythian lanes, and it is lost 
to us. 

And perhaps, reader, to sing that Arcadian song to 
oneself is the wisest way to sing it. For Spring is no 
different from its sister seasons in having a terror con- 
cealed in its heart; and the terror of Spring, for me who 
am no Ovid, is the fear that this fantasy of form, this 
carnival of color, this gaiety, license, loveliness, these 
sudden visions of a change happening to human life to 
lift us from an age of enormous and terrible cities in 
which the man is fortunate who finds land enough for a 
rosebush and food enough for his children, this faith 
newly sprung from the earth that the race may yet ac- 
quire a sixth sense of kindness, and become a charming 
and generous brotherhood: that all these are but fairy- 
tales, mirages, unrelated to our fate, idle incidents of the 
vernal season. 

One should avoid picturing a land which can never be 
reached and arousing hopes not to be fulfilled, for the 
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indulgence only makes existence harder. But the human 
heart is so aspiring that it would take unblushing temer- 
ity to set limits to what in time it may be possible for us 
to achieve. And a prophet who tried to establish those 
limits, apart from being tiresome, would needs be very 
solemn, very sad, and very mad. 


Indian Creek, Pa. 
April 10, 1923. 
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Boys’ Own Arithmetic, by RayMonp WEEKS. (Dutton, $2.) 
This book has been a most joyous reading experience. It is gen- 
uinely original. As Mr. Weeks explains in his introduction, the 
title is quite literal: the purpose of the book is to make arith- 
metic a living and significant experience. It consists of prob- 
lems such as an ingenious boy might himself invent, presented 
in Mr. Weeks’ inimitably delicate and delicious way. Some of 
the problems are very long, requiring the narration of a series 
of most entertaining episodes. Such, for example, is problem 
number 36, ‘‘The Fatal Rubbers’’: Marmaduke McFungus, aged 
32, of Tanbark, after calling on his fair intended, makes the mis- 
take of wearing off her rubbers instead of his own; and the train 
of mishaps which ensues is the theme of a complicated problem. 
I shall quote some of the shorter problems: 

No. 78. Doa@ Scratcnine Orr FiEAs. A Mathematician has 

found by actual count that the Hound Dog Caesar, aged 6 

years, in 2 hours and 30 minutes’ activity, scratched off Fleas 

as follows: from head, 11; from nose, 5; from ears, 7; from 

belly, 72; from ribs and sides, 38; from back, 3; from tail, 16; 

from legs, 34. Of this total, 181 jumped back on him, and 

there arrived 8 fresh Fleas from parts unknown. What was 

Caesar’s net gain? What would be his net gain for a day’s 

labor? Allow 20 hours, deducting 5 minutes for each of the 

three meals. 

No. 99. Movine Power or A Hornet. If 1 Hornet can move 

1 nine-year-old Boy 18 rods in 10 seconds (his best speed), 

what is the smallest number of Hornets that could move the 

same Boy from Mud Turtle Bend to Slabtown, a distance of 

3 3/80 miles, in 9 minutes? 

The variety of the material is suggested by such titles as: 
‘‘The Red Mule Absalom,’’ ‘‘The Fatal Rubbers,’’ ‘‘ Messenger 
Boy Removing Cucumbers.”’ 

My delight in this true Boys’ Own Arithmetic is shared by my 
young son, who competes with me for the privilege of intro- 
ducing it to our friends. I realize that I am very enthusiastic, 
but I believe I shall not grow less so. The book seems to me to 
possess permanent appeal. J.T. F. 


Out of Silence, by ArTHUR Davison Ficke. (Knopf, $2.) Mr. 
Ficke’s first volume for several years possesses extraordinary 
variety. It is a series of exquisite modulations upon themes of 
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frustration, bitter insight, and the triumphant if tragic percep- 
tion of beauty. It is abundantly worthy of its place besides An 
April Elegy and Sonnets of a Portrait Painter. It bridges a 
pause after which, I believe, will come finer things than even 
the best which Mr. Ficke has yet given us. > A 


A Story Teller’s Story, by SHERWoop ANDERSON. (Huebsch, 
$3.) Sherwood Anderson is one of several babes in the woods of 
American life. He knows that he is lost, but he does not intend 
that the robins shall cover him up with little brown leaves — at 
least not yet. So he is performing some strange antics in the 
leaves, kicking them about, making queer heaps, scattering them 
to the winds. — This, then, is the autobiography of a strayed 
infant, wistful and puzzled, who sometimes has uncanny bursts 
of insight. The book has nothing to do with dates. or Grad- 
grinderish facts. ‘‘These notes make no pretense of being a 
record of fact. That isn’t their object. They are merely notes 
of impressions, a record of vagrant thoughts, hopes, ideas, that 
have floated through the mind of one present-day American. 
It is likely that I have not, and will not, put into them one 
truth, measuring by the ordinary standards of truth. It is my 
aim to be true to the essence of things. That’s what I’m after.’’ 
The essence of things! What does he mean by that? Perhaps 
it will help to say that Mr. Anderson is chiefly interested in dis- 
covering and portraying the actuating motives of human life in 
this modern America. His ideal writer gives ‘‘a sharp sense of 
the life about him. With him one enters into that life, feels the 
hidden passions of people, their little household traits, their 
loves and hates. . . . The sentences are like windows looking 
into houses. Something is suddenly torn aside, all lies, all trick- 
ery about life gone for the moment.’’ To this end Mr. Anderson 
is willing to listen at open windows giving on the street to hear 
what passers-by are saying, to spy upon people when they are 
alone, to become a peeping Tom even. He must really know 
these people; he must know them better than they know them- 
selves. Though he does not say so, he passionately desires to 
explore the uncharted limbo of the subconscious. The daughter 
of Father Taylor once remarked that the New England trans- 
cendentalists ‘‘dove into the infinite, soared into the illimitable, 
and never paid cash!’’ So it is with Mr. Sherwood Anderson, 
who, though he probably pays his grocer, has nevertheless a sub- 
lime disregard of mere facts. Yet this man is called a realist! 
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Ah, Category, what crimes are committed in thy name! — It is 
this romantic exploring habit of Mr. Anderson’s that leads him 
so often to the grotesque, and to what may be called low life. As 
to the former, hear his frank confession: ‘‘ When I was a lad I 
played with fanciful-scenes as other boys play with brightly 
colored marbles. From the beginning there has been, as opposed 
to my actual life, these grotesque fancies. Later, to be sure, I did 
acquire more or less skill in bringing them more and more closely 
into the world of the actual.’’ And as to low life, he thinks 
he may find there less concealment of motives common to all 
life. ‘‘What kind of a world will this be when we are all moral 
and good people, when there are no more rascals to be found 
among us and no places left where rascals may congregate and 
speak lovingly of their rascalities?’’ It will be a hard world 
for the Sherwood Andersons. — There are plenty of things that 
I do not like in this book. The author’s carelessness as to facts, 
as when he ascribes words to Howells that Howells could never 
have said, the Andersonized punctuation, the disorderliness, 
and the occasional phantasmagorical rhapsodies represent the 
babe in the woods almost covered over by the robins. But 
I can easily disregard these unsuccessful things in thinking 
of two great achievements in the book. These are, first, a few 
fine characterizations; and second, the portrayal of a modern 
and radical writer’s reactions to this America. The picture 
of the author’s father is not to be forgotten, and equally good 
are Judge Turner and Jim Berners the horseman. But the inter- 
pretation of Anderson the Writer is the best thing in the book, 
and it makes the last third worth all the rest. His enthusiasm 
for white sheets, his passion for words (he calls himself pri- 
marily a ‘‘word-fellow’’) and his ideals of writing are memor- 
ably pictured. ‘‘The result of the scribbling, the tale of perfect 
balance, all the elements of the tale understood, an infinite num- 
ber of minute adjustments perfectly made, the power of self- 
criticism fully at work, the shifting surface of word value and 
color in full play, form and the rhythmic flow of thought and 
mood marching forward with the sentences — these are things of 
a dream, of a far dim day toward which one goes knowing one 
can never arrive but infinitely glad to be on the way.’’ He is 
perfectly frank and humble in this matter, as in all things: ‘‘In 
the end I became a teller of tales. I liked my job. Sometimes I 
did it fairly well and sometimes I blundered horribly. I had 
found out that trying to do my job was fun, and that doing it 
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well and finely was a task for the most part beyond me.’’ — 
One other matter I wish to mention. I quite disagree with the 
Whitmanesque passage in which Mr. Anderson asserts that he is 
the true American. He has lived too much in hired rooms for 
that; the true American marries and raises a family. Besides, 
he is too fanciful and loves the grotesque too much. Perhaps he 
did not, however, intend his words as literally as I have taken 
them. The great triumph of the book, of course, is his portrayal 
of himself — no easy accomplishment, for his is a complicated 
personality. ‘‘I wanted to know just what I was up to, if I 
could find out,’’ he says in one place. This is what we want to 
know, and this book goes far toward telling us. All writers 
ought to read it— indeed all who are interested in the new 
America. F. L. M. 


Around the World in New York, by Konrap BErcovici. (Cen- 
tury, $5.) Here this lover of wandering tribes paints the exotic 
life and settings of the people who have made New York the 
world’s headquarters of cosmopolitanism. Mr. Bercovici loves 
color and strangeness, the elemental and the picturesque. In 
this book he revels in such things, aided materially by the pen 
of Norman Borchardt, illustrator. — In his pages there is more 
of New York than in all that has been written about ‘‘the great 
white way.’’ Let all who think that Broadway and its Wrigley 
electric signs and smart life @ la O. O. McIntyre are all of New 
York read this very pleasant book — and, to use Bacon’s adverb, 
read it ‘‘curiously.””»— Mr. Bercovici’s other book of 1924, 
Iliana: Stories of a Wandering Race (Boni & Liveright, $2), is, 
on the whole, disappointing to me. It is the first time that I 
have read a number of Mr. Bercovici’s stories consecutively, and 
I am rather impressed by two shortcomings — one of significance 
of theme, and one of emotional power. They have, however, the 
perennial charm of exoticism and occasionally a natural and 
somewhat wayward beauty. ‘‘Seed’’ seems to me the best story 
in the book, chiefly because it has an important idea. 
F, L. M. 








